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Summary: 

The  Port  of  Boston  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  economic  and  social 
history  of  Boston  over  the  356  years  of  the  City's  history.   Boston's  port  was 
a  well-spring  of  the  economy  for  nearly  300  years  providing  jobs  and  income  to 
the  City's  residents  and  businesses.   Beginning  in  the  1920 's  Boston's  port 
began  a  severe  decline  as  a  variety  of  problems  contributed  to  an  economic  and 
physical  collapse.   Since  the  1960 's  the  public  sector  has  provided  some 
funding  and  leadership  in  the  rejuvenation  of  the  port  by  stimulation  both 
port  and  non-port  activities  on  the  waterfront.   In  the  early  1980 's  Boston's 
harbor  has  shown  a  resurgence  of  port  activity  and  particularly  of  residential 
uses . 

Harborpark,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  harbor  was  created  in  1985 
bringing  a  planned  initiative  by  the  City  of  Boston  ensuring  balanced 
redevelopment  of  Boston's  waterfront  and  mandating  public  benefits.   The 
future  of  the  waterfront  is  growing  much  brighter  as  the  Harborpark  concept  is 
implemented.   Development  efforts  to  stimulate  expansion  of  port-related 
activities,  waterfront  housing,  and  public  spaces  will  be  accomplished  through 
public  and  private  investments.   The  Boston  waterfront  will  rebound  in  the 
next  decade  as  25,000  jobs  are  created,  nearly  $2  billion  of  private 
investment  is  put  in  place,  8,000  housing  units  are  constructed  for  12,000 
residents,  and  an  estimated  $150  million  of  tax  revenues  are  generated.   The 
Harborpark  concept  seeks  orderly  and  controlled  growth  of  Boston's  waterfront 
by  balancing  development  Co  produce  a  wide  range  of  benefits  including 
business  and  job  growth,  historic  preservation,  housing  and  commercial  growth, 
as  well  as  public  access  to  the  waterfront. 


I.  History: 

Boston  is  blessed  with  one  of  the  finest  deep-water  harbors  in  the  world 
and  is  the  nearest  American  port  to  Northern  Europe.   These  natural  advantages 
have  long  made  Boston's  port  a  center  of  life  and  commerce  for  many  residents 
and  business  and  have  added  many  storied  chapters  to  the  legacy  of  Boston's 
waterfront.   The  history  of  Boston  harbor  spans  three  distinct  periods: 
1.  Three  hundred  years  of  economic  expansion  and  change,  1630-1920;  2.   Forty 
years  of  stagnation  and  decline,  1920-1960;  and  3.  Twenty-five  years  of 
underuse  but  gradual  renewal,  1960-1985. 
a.   1630-1920,  Economic  expansion  and  change. 

During  the  first  three  hundred  years  the  Port  of  Boston  played  an 
important  role  in  the  City's  economy.   The  port  went  through  a  variety  of 
specialties.   These  included:   Colonial  times,  the  Golden  Triangle-West  Indies 
trade,  Shipbuilding  and  Europeon  commerce,  China  Trade,  the  Clipper  Ship  era, 
and  World  War  I.   Over  these  years  Boston's  waterfront  was  a  very  busy  place, 
a  bustling  center  of  commerce  and  trade,  serving  the  City  and  New  England 
region  with  the  transportation  of  goods  as  both  export  and  import  supplies. 

The  port  of  Boston  was  the  largest  and  busiest  American  port  during  the 
1630-1750  Colonial  era.   In  1698  Boston  alone  could  claim  124  vessels 
totalling  6443  tons,  the  leading  shipping  center  in  the  mainland  colonies. 
Exports  such  as  fish,  liquor,  and  linen  cloth  and  imports  including  corn, 
tobacco,  sugar,  brass,  beaver  skins,  and  sheep  were  the  main  items  of  trade  on 
the  American  coast  and  with  Europe.   In  most  cases  Boston  was  the  number  one 
port  serving  England. 


In  the  late  17th  and  early  18th  centuries  the  "Golden  Triangle"  between 
Boston,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies  became  a  mainstay  of  port  commerce.   Rum 
was  shipped  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  bartered  for  slaves  who  were  taken  to 
the  West  Indies  where  they  were  exchanged  for  molasses  which  was,  in  turn, 
brought  back  to  New  England  to  make  more  rum.   By  1700  sixty  percent  of  all 
Boston  port  traffic  was  working  this  route. 

By  1750  New  York  had  surpassed  Boston  as  America's  preeminent  port  and 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston  began  to  rival  Boston  on  the  East 
Coast.   The  port  of  Boston  still  challenged  the  best  as  the  link  to  England 
and  all  of  Northern  Europe.   At  this  time,  shipbuilding  became  a  Boston 
specialty  as  dozens  of  businesses  supplied  shippers  with  the  ships  they 
needed.   Boston  was  hurt  by  blockades  and  unrest  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
the  cessation  of  trade  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  lucrative  China  Trade  and  far-reaching  Clipper  Ship  eras  were  the 
mainstays  of  the  19th  century  Boston  water-borne  commerce.   China  Trade  began 
in  1793  and  flourished  for  over  fifty  years  as  merchants  and  traders  plied  the 
seas  to  Asia  where  goods  were  bartered,  sold,  and  exchanged.   Local  ships 
carried  cutlery,  ironware,  clothing,  beads,  blankets,  and  molasses  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  where  they  were  exchanged  for  sea  otter  furs  which  were 
taken  to  China  and  traded  for  chinaware,  sugar,  curious,  and  tea.   Boston  had 
ninety  percent  of  the  market  by  the  early  1800s.   The  clipper  ship  era  began 
in  1850  but  lasted  only  a  short  time.   The  California  gold  rush  of  1948  had 
given  the  impetus  for  fast-moving,  low-bulk  ships  to  race  to  the  Pacific  coast 
supplying  provisions  and  trading  goods.   This  era  is  referred  to  as  the 
'romantic  and  commercial  apogee  of  Massachusetts  maritime  history." 


In  the  late  1800s  Boston's  port  experienced  the  last  wave  of  commercial 
success,  in  the  steamship  ear,  from  1960  to  1900  as  the  railroad  temporarily 
rescued  Boston.   The  New  England  region's  manufacturing  leather,  shoe, 
apparel,  and  textile  industries  provided  the  last  real  source  of  trade  as 
ships  carried  import  supplies  and  export  goods.   Boston  had  become  a  textile 
and  particularly  a  wool  center  second  only  to  London  and  this  resulting 
coastal  and  foreign  trade  made  the  port  stir  through  the  early  1900s  before 
these  industries  went  south.   Boston  was  still  the  second  busiest  port  in 
foreign  commerce  until  this  time.   This  era  can  truly  referred  to  as  the  last 
real  boom  time  of  the  Boston  port. 

The  stimulus  of  commerce  during  World  War  I  was  only  a  transitory  time  of 
port  expansion.   Boston's  port  bustled  as  it  provided  food  and  material 
provisions  to  Europe.   After  the  War  the  port  began  a  fifty  year  precipitous 
decline  as  the  succession  of  economic  changes  of  port  activity  stopped  with 
nothing  new  to  stimulate  either  domestic  or  world  commerce.   For  300  years 
Boston's  busy  port  had  been  a  humming  behive  of  commerce  adapting  to  the 
times;  this  all  came  to  an  end  in  the  1920 's. 
b.   1930-1960,  Economic  stagnation  and  decline. 

Between  1920  and  1960  the  Port  of  Boston  suffered  a  severe  and  protracted 
decline.   This  decline  paralleled  the  economic  stagnation  of  Boston's  economy 
of  the  same  era.   But  in  many  respects  the  seeds  of  the  port's  downfall  were 
sown  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  form  of  various  sources:   lack  of 
exports,  the  decline  of  New  England  manufacturing,  labor  unrest,  a 


deteriorating  physical  waterfront,  rail  rate  discrimination  as  well  as 
competition  from  other  American  ports.   These  forces  combined  with  the  regions 
faltering  economy  came  together  to  deal  a  near-fatal  blow  to  the  port  in  the 
post-World  War  I  age  and  into  the  Great  Depression.   The  port  of  Boston  was 
all  but  gone  when  a  revival  began  in  the  1970s. 

The  fundamental  forces  behind  the  port's  near  demise  began  in  the 
nineteenth  century.   Competition  by  other  ports  was  a  prime  force,  especially 
the  growth  and  power  of  New  York  City  which  nearly  cornered  the  distribution 
of  imports  and  exports  from  Northeastern  destinations.   Other  reasons  behind 
Boston's  port  faltering  were  the  continued  expansion  of  other  railroad  and 
waterway  systems  such  as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Eire  canals  as  well 
as  the  alternate  railway  systems  serving  other  cities  closer  to  the  final  " 
origin  and  destination  of  shipments.   Non-maritime  transportation  systems 
including  railroads,  canals,  and  highways  dealt  the  Boston  Port  severe  damage. 

The  decline  of  the  Boston  Harbor  was  most  certainly  hastened  by  the 
out-emigration  of  the  textile,  apparel  leather,  and  shoe  industries  to  the 
south  and  west  in  the  early  twentieth  century.   A  near  total  fall-off  of 
exports  from  New  England  occurred  and  what  did  remain  usually  went  through  New 
York  harbor.   These  trends  continued  in  force  up  until  th  1960s.   Between 
1929-1960  American  port  trade  doubled  to  1.1  billion  tons  while  Boston's 
remained  constant  at  19  million  tons. 

Boston's  faltering  economy  during  the  Great  Depression  lasted  through  the 
early  1960s  and  compounded  the  ports  decline.   Boston  lost  over  50,000 
manufacturing  jobs  in  50  years,  total  employment  declined,  and  public  and 


private  capital  investment  dropped  off.   Economic  historian  Russell  Adams 

graphically  described  the  scene: 

The  sagging,  rotting,  disused,  misused  wharves  were  not  the  only 
battered  remnants  of  days  long  past.   There  were  also  ships,  or 
what  was  left  of  them  after  the  ravages  of  time  and  scavengers. 
Like  dead  and  floundered  sea  creatures  nipped  by  marauding  sharks, 
a  fleet  of  derelict  hulls  littered  the  harbor,  bleached  by  the  sun 
at  low  tide.   Even  at  that,  their  day  was  not  yet  done;  in  the  grim 
and  needy  winters  of  the  early  1930s,  some  120  of  these  skeletal 
vessels  were  dragged  ashore,  broken  to  bits,  and  picked  over  for 
firewood."  (Adams) 

c.   1960-1985,  Urban  Renewal  Era  and  Regeneration 

The  past  twenty-five  years  brought  a  new  concern  with  the  Harbor  and 
included  efforts  to  both  stimulate  orderly  growth  and  repair  and  rebuild.   The 
primary  impetus  came  from  two  sources:   urban  renewal  revenue  for  the 
waterfront  which  regenerated  residential  uses  and  Massport's  efforts  to 
modernize  and  repair  the  port's  facilities.   In  addition,  the  rejuvenated 
Boston  economy  of  the  1970s  and  1980s  helped  to  channel  economic  growth  to  the 
waterfront. 

Massport  was  formed  in  1956  and  implemented  in  1959  as  an  authority  with 
broad  power  and  revenue  sources  to  maintain  the  port,  bridges,  tunnels,  and 
airport  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston's  harbor.   While  early  efforts  to  stimulate 
growth  and  promote  th  port  were  difficult,  Massport  began  efforts  to  repair 
and  rebuild  port  facilities.   Primary  effort  was  taken  to  modernize  the  port 
through  new  containerization  facilities  in  the  1970s. 

The  shipping  industry  has  been  changing,  in  past  decades,  from  the  use  of 
small  crates  to  huge  containers  which  are  hoisted  off  the  ship  by  a  crane  and 
placed  directly  on  truck  trailers  for  delivery.   Container  shipping  began  in 
South  Boston  with  the  Sea  Land  Company  and  in  1971,  Massport  opened  the  Moran 
Terminal  in  Charlestown  and  further  enhanced  container  shipping  began  in  the 


Port  of  Boston.   The  25  million  dollar,  45  acres  terminal  has  1100  feet  of 
berth  space.   The  70  ton  Hitachi  crane  and  the  45  ton  capacity  Paceco  crane 
can  move  up  to  sixty  containers  an  hour.   Despite  land  transportation 
problems,  labor  disputes  and  changes  in  shipping  tonnage  a  major  resurgence  in 
the  volume  of  trade  through  Massport's  facilities  has  occurred.   According  to 
Massport,  containerized  tonnage  coming  in  and  out  of  the  harbor  rose  by 
roughly  136,776  TEUS  in  1984  a  26  percent  increase  over  1983.   Each  ton  has  an 
average  value  of  3594,  the  highest  in  the  nation  and  double  the  national 
average.   In  addition,  the  new  19  million  dollar  Conley  Terminal  in  South 
Boston  has  increased  both  volume  and  productivity  in  the  Port.   The  harbor  is 
an  upswing,  employment  is  high  along  with  productivity  and  the  longshoremen 
are  working  more  hours  than  in  recent  years. 

In  the  1960s  urban  renewal  helped  to  stimulate  Boston's  waterfront  as 
nearly  50  million  dollars  were  used  to  obtain  and  clear  land  in  Boston's  inner 
harbor,  abutting  downtown.   The  results  from  this  investment  were  private 
investment  in  housing,  commercial  and  retail  uses  as  well  as  public  investment 
in  cultural  and  park,  activities.   Over  1500  housing  units  were  built  housing 
3,600  new  residents.   There  have  been  some  questions  asked  about  the  fact  that 
urban  renewal  has  resulted  in  non-port  activities  downtown  but  there  is  no 
question  that  these  new  investments  have  stimulated  and  improved  Boston's 
downtown  waterfront. 

Today,  Boston's  port  is  starting  to  revive,  although  it  is  yet  to  attain 
the  level  of  the  pre-1930s  era.   Eighteen  million  tons  of  cargo  worth  nearly 
$7  billion  are  handled  annually  in  the  Port's  three  public  and  twenty-three 
private  terminals.   The  commercial  port  of  Boston  is  served  by  24  steamship 
lines  providing  regularly  scheduled  service  to  175  worldwide  ports.   It  is 


also  served  by  42  custom  house  brokers,  200  trucking  lines,  26  towing 
companies,  and  2  railroads.   In  1983  the  Port  of  Boston  ranked  23rd, 
nationally,  the  Port's  170  firms  directly  employed  about  4,000  people  and  had 
revenues  of  over  $155  million. 

Private  facilities  in  the  Port  included  a  variety  of  terminals,  piers, 
berths  and  shipyards  in  Boston,  Chelsea,  Everett,  Revere,  Winthrop,  and 
Quincy.   Ninety-five  percent  of  total  cargo  is  handled  by  private  facilities 
in  the  Boston  port  primarily  consisting  of  bulk  products  such  as  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  scrap  metal,  sugar,  and  gypsum.   Public  Facilities  of  Massport 
include  Moran  Terminal,  Conley  Terminal,  and  the  Massport  Marine  Terminal. 
These  facilities  mainly  handle  high-value  general  cargo  such  as  automobiles, 
lumber,  electronic  machinery,  scientific  instruments,  paper  products,  and 
other  consumer  goods.   Countries  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  are  New  England's 
major  trading  partners,  which  are  distributed  accordingly:   Japan  and  the  Far 
East  37%,  Northern  Europe  34%,  the  Mediterranean  12%,  South  America  7%, 
Australia  7%,  and  all  others  3%. 

Boston's  Port  is  traditionally  used  by  carriers  to  serve  the  New  England 
market.   New  England  accounts  for  about  43  percent  of  all  general  cargo 
shipments,  13%  of  neo-bulk  (automobiles,  lumber)  shipments,  and  48%  of  bulk 
cargo  (scrap  metal,  food  products).   Imports  vastly  outweigh  exports  with 
petroleum,  automobiles,  and  food  products  the  largest  imports  and  scrap  metal, 
electrical  machinery  and  instruments  the  largest  exports.   Because  the  Port  of 
Boston  is  one  of  only  five  major  ports  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  with  terminal  facilities  for  handling  containerized  ocean  cargo, 
the  increased  use  of  containerization  by  carriers  and  development  of 
containerization  facilities  by  Massport  has  recently  stimulated  Port  activity. 


II.   Harborpark  (1985) 

Harborpark,  covering  an  area  of  over  2,000  acres  in  five  Boston 
neighborhoods  abutting  the  Harbor,  represents  a  major  planning  initiative  by 
the  City  of  Boston  and  the  B.R.A.  to  ensure  that  the  redevelopment  of  Boston's 
waterfront  produces  balanced  growth.   The  project  is  designed  to  produce  a 
variety  of  public  benefits  including-increased  visual  and  physical  access  to 
and  from  the  water's  edge  and  the  water,  increased  private  investment  which 
will  produce  new  jobs,  new  tax  revenues,  and  housing  opportunities  for  all 
income  levels,  and  increased  cultural  and  recreational  amenities  for  public 
enjoyment. 

Harborpark  is  a  comprehensive  planning  concept  for  Boston's  harbor  to 
channel  new  investment  to  bring  'about  a  balanced  redevelopment  of  the 
waterfront.   Development  efforts  will  aim  to  expand  port-related  activities  as 
well  as  housing  commercial  uses,  and  public  spaces.   Some  of  the  highlights 
and  goals  of  the  Harborpark  effort  are  covered  below: 

a.  Public-private  partnership.   The  public  sector  leads,  coordinates,  and 
manages  planning  for  the  Boston  harbor  and  the  private  sector  plays 
the  major  role  in  redevelopment  investment. 

b.  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.   The  largest  historic  preservation  effort  in 
the  nation  is  resulting  in  recycling  old  abandoned  properties  to 
active  use.   To  date  $240  million  has  been  invested  producing  over  3 
million  square  feet  of  buildings  including  890  housing  units  and  1.3 
million  square  feet  of  commercial  space.   The  $3.8  million  of  linkage 
payments,  and  4,600  jobs.   Seven  more  projects  are  underway  totalling 
over  $70  million. 

c.  Public  Access  to  the  Water.   An  important  goal  of  Harborpark  is  to 
improve  public  access  to  Boston's  waterfront  activities  and  benefits 
through  improving  pedestrian,  visual,  land  and  water-oriented  access. 

d.  Harborwalk.   Wherever  possible  to  make  an  accessible,  walkable 
harbor.   Right  now  1.5  miles  in  the  inner  harbor  is  complete  and 
another  1.1  miles  are  approved.   Future  development  will  encompass 
another  5.3  miles. 


e.  Housing.   225  units  are  complete  and  another  422  are  approved  and/or 
under  construction.   Through  recycling  old  buildings  and  use  of 
vacant  land  for  new  units.   An  achievable  goal  is  producing 
affordable  housing  31%  of  all  housing  to  date  is  affordable. 

f.  Water  dependent  uses.   Reuse  of  vacant  land  in  Boston's  inner  harbor 
can  be  recycled  to  expand  and  enlarge  the  ports  present  water-related 
industries.   Charlestown  and  South  Bostons  still  have  room  for 
expansion  of  port  facilities. 

g.  Water  transportation.   Future  efforts  will  be  made  to  expand  the 
current  system  of  water  transportation  to  create  a  comprehensive 
water  transit  system  linking  together  all  of  the  major  points  in  the 
inner  harbor  and  beyond.   Currently  only  the  Logan  airport  ferries, 
tourist  cruise  lines,  and  South  Shore  commuter  boats  are  operational. 

h.   Design  Compatibility.   Harborpark  design  standards  will  reinforce  and 
create  a  site  design  and  building  design  guidelines  will  be  strictly 
enforced  including  height,  materials,  detailing  and  all  forms  of 
design  landscape  design  of  parks  and  open  space  will  form  a  unique 
character. 

i.   Environmental.   Strict  environmental  standards  will  be  a  part  of 

Harborpark.   Water  quality  and  sewerage  will  be  done  by  the  New  Water 
Resources  Authority.   The  $1.5  billion  harbor  cleanup  is  finally 
begun  by  the  WRA  which  will  build  a  new  treatment  facility  at  Deer 
Island. 

Harborpark  is  being  implemented  at  the  right  time.   Currently  one-third 

of  the  2000  acres  of  land  bordering  the  harbor  is  vacant  and  unused  while  only 

18  percent  of  land  is  accessible  to  the  public.   The  Harborpark  concept  will 

channel  investment  to  meet  public  purposes  in  order  to  bring  balanced  growth 

to  the  waterfront. 


IV.   The  Waterfront's  future,  1986-2001 

Boston's  continuing  economic  resurgence  is  the  level  on  which  waterfront 
improvements,  developments,  and  amenities  grow.   The  continuation  f  the 
Harborpark  planning  process  will  seek  to  ensure  balancing  the  redevelopment  of 
Boston's  waterfront  and  mandate  public  benefits. 

Boston  has  experienced  and  economic  transformation  in  the  last  quarter 
century.   The  City's  reshaped  economic  structure  now  favors  a  broad  range  of 
financial  and  service  based  activities  in  which  Boston  has  a  specialization, 
and  in  which  rapid  national  growth  is  occurring;  such  activities  include 
higher  education,  medicine,  professional  services,  and  financial  management. 
Since  1976,  60,000  new  jobs  (13,000  in  1983  alone)  were  created,  private 
development  investment  completions  has  exceeded  $5  billion  (measured  in  1983 
dollars),  and  the  City's  taxable  property  value  more  than  doubled  (to  $14 
billion).   This  new  prosperity  has  allowed  Boston's  population  to  stabilize, 
after  decades  of  suburbanization  and  has  brought  development  opportunities  to 
the  Harbor. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  role  of  Boston  Harbor  in  the  City's  economic  life 
and  recent  revival  can  be  characterized  as  secondary  in  comparison  to  the 
pre-1930  period.   Of  the  City's  560,000  jobs,  perhaps  60,000  or  about  11%,  are 
harbor  related,  a  figure  significantly  below  the  50%  rate  attained  during  the 
Port  of  Boston's  zenith.   Nonetheless,  the  Harbor  area  is  not  without 
resources  and  investment.   The  harbor  perimeter  includes  approximately  $3 
billion  of  the  City's  $14  billion  of  property  value.   One  billion  dollars  of 
the  City's  post-1975  growth  of  $5  billion  has  been  invested  in  the  area.   And, 
roughly,  3,000  of  the  City's  10,000  new  housing  units  since  1970  have  been    * 
constructed  near  the  Harbor  (primarily  in  the  North  End,  Waterfront,  and 
Charlestown  neighborhoods) . 


The  Boston  waterfront  will  rebound  in  the  next  decade  as  25,000  jobs  are 
created,  nearly  $2  billion  of  private  real  estate  investment  is  made,  8,000 
housing  units  are  constructed  for  12,000+  new  residents,  and  an  estimated  $150 
million  of  tax  revenues  are  generated. 

According  to  Massport  projections,  the  Port  of  Boston  is  expected  to  grow 
at  a  moderate  pace,  continuing  trends  from  the  mid-1970s.   New  England's 
general  cargo  was  forecast  to  grow  by  5.5  percent  annually  form  1980  through 
2000.   At  its  present  market  share,  Boston  tonnage  of  general  cargo  would 
exceed  two  million  tons  by  the  year  2000  from  800,000  tons  in  1980.   By  1984, 
tonnage  had  exceeded  1  million.  Massport  is  currently  continuing  improvements 
and  additions  to  facilitate  this  growth.   Other  economic  factors  must  also  be 
considered,  including: 

-Competition  form  other  U.S.  and  Canadian  ports. 
-Regulatory  trends  in  trucking  and  ocean  shipping. 
-Labor  costs,  productivity,  and  regulations. 

-By  the  year  2000,  Mass  port  is  planning  to  increase  container  storage 
acres,  berths,  and  container  capacity  to  accommodate  expected  growth. 

Boston's  harbor  can  accommodate  traditional  port  uses,  commercial 
development,  housing,  and  open  space  together  in  future  years.   The  Port  of 
Boston  is  proceeding  on  a  moderate  growth  path  over  the  next  twenty  years  with 
future  expansion  of  maritime  related  facilities.   The  50Z  expansion  of   »  , 
container  related  storage  and  no-storage  facilities  is  able  to  be  accommodated 
in  present  and  adjacent  shipping  terminal  areas.   Commercial,  residential,  and 
public  open  space  harbor  uses  can  coexist  with  the  planned  expansion  of  Port 
activities. 


PORT 

OF 

BOSTON 


Port  of  Boston 


SOUTH  BOSTON 
WATERFRONT 

1  Conley  Terminal(Massport) 

2  Texaco  Oil  Terminal 

3  Boston  Army  Base/  Harbor  Gateway 
Terminal  (Massport) 

4  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park 

5  Massport  Marine  Terminal 

6  General  Ship  Corporation 

7  Boston  Fish  Pier  (Massport) 

8  World  Trade  Center  Boston/ 
Commonwealth  Pier  (Massport) 

9  McKie  Lighter  Company 

DOWNTOWN  WATERFRONT 

10  Rowes  Wharf  (excursion  vessels) 

1 1  Long  Wharf  (harbor  cruise  boats) 

12  Lewis  Wharf  (residential) 

13  Lincoln  Wharf  (Boston  fireboat) 

14  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

CHARLESTOWN 
WATERFRONT 

15  Mystic  Pier  1  (Massport) 

16  Mystic  Piers  48-50  (Massport) 

17  Moran  Container  Terminal 
(Massport) 

EVERETT  WATERFRONT 

18  Belcher  New  England  Oil  Terminal 

19  Distrigas  LNG  Terminal 


20  Exxon  Oil  Terminal 

CHELSEA  WATERFRONT 

21  Ultramar  Petroleum  Inc. 

22  Munro  Dry  Dock 

23  Quincy  Oil  Company  Terminal 

24  Texaco  Oil  Terminal 

25  Northeast  Petroleum  Terminal 

26  Amoco  Oil  Terminal 

27  Gulf  Oil  Terminal 

REVERE  WATERFRONT 

28  Belcher  New  England  Oil  Terminal 

29  Gibbs  Oil  Terminal 

EAST  BOSTON 
WATERFRONT 

30  Mobil  Oil  Terminal 

31  Amerada  Hess  Oil  Terminal 

32  Perini  Dock 

33  Boston  Tow  Boat 

34  General  Ship  and  Engine  Works 

35  Boston  Fuel  and  Transportation 
Piers 

36  East  Boston  Piers  (Massport) 

37  Boston  Shipyard  Corporation 

38  Massport  Ferryboat  Pier/ 
Fireboat  Dock 


A 


\ 


U$Z4*i      &ZA)e\AJ*U      —       WATERFRONT-FANEUILHALL 


Project: 
Location: 

Uses: 


Area: 

Estimated  population: 

Oate  of  Federal  approval: 

Federal  Project  Capital  Grant: 
Federal  Relocation  Grant: 
Local  Share: 

Residential  Development 

Prince  Building  conversion 

Harbor  Towers  (2)  plus  health  club  and 

parking  garage,  India  wharf 
Third  Harbor  Tower 
Custom  House  Block  rehabilitation, 

Long  Wharf 
Lewis  Wharf  rehabilitation  • 

condominiums 
Commercial  Wharf  South  conversion 

and  rehabilitation 
Parcel  C-2  conversion  and  rehabilitation 

of  12  buildings 
Parcel  C-2  conversion  and  rehabilitation 

of  18  buildings 
Other  Parcel  C-2  rehabilitation 
Parcel  C-2  housing  for  the  elderly: 

Site  No.  1 

Site  No.  2 
Mercantile  Wharf  conversion  and  rehabilitation 
Commercial  8Iock  conversion  and  rehabilitation 
Sargent's  Wharf:   housing,  retail  galleria, 

cultural  center 

Other  Construction 


Downtown  Boston,  with  Atlantic  Avenue  as  its  spine, 
bounded  by  Government  Canter,  the  North  End,  the 
financial  district,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

Commercial,  residential,  recreational 

104  acres 

943  (1970  Census) 

August  18,  1964 

$30.2  million 
S  5.7  million 
S14.0  million 

Units 


42 

624 
312 

50 

102 

46 

54 

80 
90 

110 
150 

121 
37 

200 


New  England  Aquarium,  Central  Wharf 
New  England  Aquarium  Auditorium  and 

Floating  Mammal  Pavilion 
Sun  Oil  Company  Station 
Restoration  of  Merchants  Row  buildings 

for  general  business  use 
Restoration  of  Gardner  Building,  Long  Wharf 
East  India  Row  Park 


Project:  V^SAhi     A€t^GyJA^  —  WATER FRONT-FANEUIL  HALL  (contl 


Aquarium  Walkway 

Faneuil  Hall  Markets  restoration  for 

office  and  commercial  use 
Conservation  and  rehabilitation  of 

Blackstone  Slock 
Relocation  of  Atlantic  Avenue 
Dock  Square  Park,  North  Street  improvements 
Waterfront  Park 
360-room  motel.  Long  Wharf 
Restaurant-residential-garage  complex, 

Rowe's  Wharf 
Office  and  parking  structure,  Qlnton  Street 


PORT  OF  BOSTON-1984  PERFORMANCE  FIGURES 


By  all  indications,  1984  was  a  banner  year  for  the  marine  facilities  in 
the  Port  of  Boston.  The  seaport  performed  beyond  all  expectations, 
despite  the  two  week  port-wide  strike  early  in  the  year. 

In  1984  the  port  handled  17.6  million  tons  o(  cargo.  Ninety-four 
percent  o(  this  was  bulk  tonnage  (primarily  fuel  products)  handled  at 
the  port's  private  terminals.  The  remaining  six  percent  is  high  value 
general  cargo  handled  at  the  public  terminals  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 

General  cargo  handled  in  1984  totalled  1,022,272  tons,  a  17  percent 
increase  over  1983,  and  the  first  time  since  1972  that  tonnage  exceeded 
one  million.  The  container  terminals  handled  more  than  136,776 
twenty  foot  equivalent  units  (TEU's)  in  1984,  a  26  percent  increase 
over  1983.  The  strong  activity  in  1984  was  capped  off  in  the  final  three 
months  o{  the  year  when  total  general  cargo  tonnage  exceeded  the 
same  period  o(  1983  by  41  percent,  and  the  total  number  of  containers 
topped  1983  levels  by  57  percent.  Year-end  statistics  also  indicate  that 
more  than  78,000  automobiles  entered  the  Port  in  1984,  a  10  percent 
increase  over  1983,  and  an  all-time  record.  Lumber  tonnage  was  down 
nearly  24  percent,  reflecting  national  trends. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  the  general  cargo  handled  in  Boston  is  contain- 
erized, moving  through  Moran  Terminal  in  Charlestown  or  Berths  11, 
14,  and  17  at  Conley  Terminal  in  South  Boston.  Automobiles  are 
discharged  and  processed  at  Massport  Marine  Terminal  and  Conlev 
Terminal,  and  newsprint  shipments  are  received  at  Mystic  Pier  1  in 
Charlestown.  General  cargo  handled  at  Boston's  facilities  is  valued  at    • 
an  average  of  53594  per  ton,  twice  the  national  average. 

The  U.S.  trade  imbalance  continues  to  be  reflected  in  the  Port  ot 
Boston's  year-end  tonnage  figures.  While  the  Port's  inbound  container 
tonnage  grew  by  27  percent,  reflecting  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar, 
export  container  tonnage  decreased  seven  percent. 

David  W.  Davis  Anne  D.  Avlward 

Executive  Director  Maritime  Director 


GENERAL  CARGO 

General  inon-hulk)  cargo  is  shipped  through  the  public  terminals  of  the  Port  ot 
Boston,  owned  and  operated  bv  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority.  Eighrv-tour 
percent  ot  Boston's  general  carco  is  shipped  in  containers  (standardized  20  or  40 
toot  metal  boxes)  on  scheduled  liners.  In  1984,  1,022,272  tons  ot  general  cargo 
valued  at  S3. 6  billion  were  handled  in  the  port. 

General  cargo  shipped  through  Boston  reflects  the  composition  ot  New 
England  industry  and  the  consumption  patterns  ot  the  region  <  residents.  Major 
commodities  shipped  in  1964  included: 

IMPORTS  EXPORTS 


automobiles 

beer  and  wine 

fabrics  and  wools 

fish  and  meats 

footwear 

furniture 

hardware 

inorganic  chemicals 

lumber 

paper  ck  paper  products 

sporting  equipment 

'svnthetic  resins  ck  plastics 


abrasives 

electronic  equipment 

fish 

fruit 

iron  and  steel 

leather 

lumber 

newsprint 

office  machmerv 

paper  and  paperboard 

photo  equipment 

svnthetic  resins 


GENERAL  CARGO  IN  THE  PORT  OF  BOSTON 


1975     1976    1977     1978     1979    1980     1981     1982     1983     1984 


Tons 

1.000.000  - 

800.000  - 

600,000   — 
400.000  — 

I), 000  - 


1.022.272 


920.398 


860.956  *9^i62 


870.7  50 


756.876  „„  .„ 
720.609 


531.269 


=  Export 


Import 


TOTAL  PORT  TRADE 

In  1984  the  Port  of  Boston  handled  17,522,721  tons  of  cargo. 


IMPORTS/RECEIPTS 


EXPORTS/SHIPMENTS 


_  genera!  cargo 
S02,4bc  tons 

\ 

non-petroleum 

hulk 
631,657  tons 

^    petroleum  vSl 
natural  gas 
13,576,366  tons 


general  cargo 
2l9.7S6tons 


bulk  carco 
2,322,396  ton* 


BULK  CARGO 

Bulk  cargo  is  liquid  or  dry  cargo  piped  from  ships  carrying  that  cargo  exclusively. 

In  1984,  16,530,449  million  tons  of  bulk  cargo  worth  more  than  $3  billion  were 

handled  at  the  Port  o(  Boston's  23  private  terminals.  The  major  commodities 

were: 


IMPORTS/RECEIPTS 


EXPORTS/SHIPMENTS 


(short 

tons) 

(short  tons) 

petroleum 

&. 

fuel 

Ol 

Is 

12,705,153 

petroleum 

1,539,483 

natural  ga; 

871,208 

scrap  metal 

782,913 

suear 

222.236 

salt 

174.057 

gypsum 

163,808 

coal 

40.042 

molasses 

10.230 

sand 

12,092 

cement 

q  ">">") 

1984  GENERAL  CARGO  IN  THE  PORT  OF  BOSTON 


MORAN 

SOUTH  BOSTON- 

TERMINAL 

TERMINALS 

TOTAL 

By  Ton: 

Containers  In: 

310,804 

310,618 

621,422 

Out: 

150,772 

68,964 

219,736 

Total: 

461,576 

379,582 

841,158 

Non-containerized  careo: 

Autos  (In) 

— 

86,762 

S6.762 

Lumber  (In) 

— 

11,218 

11,218 

Newsprint  (In) 

56,515 

— 

56,515 

Other  Breakbulk  In: 

— 

26,569 

26,56^ 

Out: 

— 

50 

50 

Total  In: 

56,515 

124,549 

181,064 

Total  Out: 

0 

50 

50 

Tonnage  In: 

367,319 

435,167 

802,486 

Tonnage  Out: 

150,772 

69,014 

219,786- 

-  •                 Total  Tonnage: 

518,091 

504,181 

1,022,272 

By  Unit: 

Containers:  Boxes 

40,133 

36,522 

76,655 

or  TEU's 

66,391 

64,385 

136,776 

Automobiles 

— 

78,877 

78,87/ 

Lumber  (000's  of  GBF) 

— 

12,821 

12,821 

VESSEL  ARRIVALS-PORT  OF  BOSTON  1984    • 


Full  Container  Ships 

157* 

Tankers 

338* 

Dry  Bulk 

^1 

Breakbulk/  Auto/  Lumber 

88 

Passenger  Vessels 

17 

Other 

11 

702 

'includes  onlv  self-propelled  vessels 


PORT  OF  BOSTON- 


GENERAL  CARGO  REPORT 


1985 

MORAN  and 

SOUTH  BOSTON 

TERMINALS 


1984 

MORAN  and 

SOUTH  BOSTON 

TERMINALS 


%  CHANGE 

1985 

vs 

1984 


By  Ton: 

Containers  In: 

Out: 
Total: 

Non-containerized  cargo: 

Autos  In 

Lumber  In 

Newsprint  In 

Other  Breakbulk  In: 
Out: 

Total  In: 
Total  Out: 


645,158 
250,015 
895,173 


104,436 

14,902 

59,892 

1,264 

37 

180,494 

37 


621,422 
219,736 
841,158 


86,762 
11,218 
56,515 
26,569 

50 
181,064 

50 


4% 

14% 

6% 

20% 
33% 

6% 
-95% 
-26% 

0% 
-26% 


All  Tonnage 

Tonnage  In: 

Tonnage  Out: 
Total  Tonnage: 


825,652 
250,052 
1,075,704 


802,486 
219,786 
1,022,272 


3% 

14% 
5% 


By  Unit: 

Containers:  Boxes 

or  TEU's 
Automobiles 
Lumber  (000's  of 

gross  board  feet) 


83,368 

139,544 

95,460 

17,032 


76,655 

136,776 

78,877 

12,821 


9% 

2% 

21% 

33% 


Toru 


1,000,000  — 


800,000  — 


600.000  — 


400,000  — 


200,000  — 


1.075.704 


920.398 


756.876 


Q  Exports 


Imports 


1976 


1977 


1980 


1983 


e 


PORT  OF  BOSTON- 
1985  PERFORMANCE  FIGURES 


TOTAL  PORT  TRADE 

In  1985  the 'Port  of  Boston  handled  22,724,464  tons  of  cargo,  a  29%  increase  over  1984. 


IMPORTS/RECEIPTS 


EXPORTS/SHIPMENTS 


• 


general  cargo 
'  825,652  tons 

non-petroleum 

bulk 
622,314  tons 

petroleum  &c 
natural  gas 
19,067,820  tons 


general  cargo 
250,052  tons 

bulk  cargo 
1,958,626  tons 


BULK  CARGO 

Bulk  cargo  is  liquid  or  dry  cargo  piped  from  ships 
carrying  that  cargo  exclusively.  In  1985,  21,648,760 
million  tons  of  bulk  cargo  worth  more  than  $3.9 
billion,  were  handled  at  the  Port  of  Boston's  23 
private  terminals.  Some  of  the  major  commodi- 
ties included  petroleum  and  fuel  oils,  scrap  metal, 
gypsum,  cement,  and  sugar. 


GENERAL  CARGO 

General  (non-bulk)  cargo  is  shipped  through  the 
public  terminals  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  Boston's  general  cargo  is 
shipped  in  containers  (standardized  20  or  jK)  foot 
metal  boxes)  on  scheduled  liners.  At  $3,594  per 
ton,  cargo  handled  at  the  Port  of  Boston  is  twice 
the  national  average.  In  1985,  1,075, 704  tons  of 
general  cargo,  valued  at  more  than  $3.8  billion 
were  handled  in  the  port.  Major  commodities 
imported  and  exported  are:  automobiles,  beer 
and  wine,  electronic  equipment,  footwear,  furni- 
ture, office  machinery,  photo  equipment,  and      ^ 
synthetic  resins. 


Maritime  Dept.,  Ten  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116-3971  •  (617)973-5354  ■  Telex:  94-0365 


PORT  OF  BOSTON-GENERAL  CARGO  REPORT 

January-June  1986 


GENERAL  CAEGO 

General  (non-bulk)  cargo  is  shipped  through  the  public  terminals  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1986,  Massport 
terminals  handled  485,232  tons  of  containerized  cargo,  which  is  seven  percent  more  container- 
ized tonnage  than  during  the  same  period  in  1985.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  Boston's  general  cargo 
was  shipped  in  containers  through  Moran  and  Conley  container  terminals. 

Growth  in  general  cargo  shipped  via  the  Port  of  Boston,  valued  at  more  than  $2.0  billion 
during  this  six  month  period,  represents  the  increasing  demand  of  products  from  New  England- 
based  industries  and  the  consumption  level  of  the  region's  residents. 


MORAN 

TERMINAL 


SOUTH  BOSTON 
TERMINALS 


By  Unit: 

Containers 

Boxes: 
Automobiles: 
Lumber  (000'sof  GBF) 


22,77S 


20,162 

45,958 
5,905 


TOTAL 


JAN-JUN 

85  vs.  86 

%  CHANGE 


By  Ton: 

Containerized  Cargo 

In: 

181,569 

160,612 

342,181 

9% 

Out: 

92,469 

50,582 

143,051 

1% 

Total: 

274,038 

211,194 

485,232 

7% 

Non-containerized  Cargo: 

* 

Autos  (In) 

— 

51,670 

31.670 

9% 

Lumber  (In) 

— 

5,157 

5,157    ■ 

-12% 

Newsprint  (In) 

— 

— 

— 

-100% 

Plywood  (In) 

— 

4,613 

4,613 

63% 

Total: 

61,440 

61,440 

-36% 

All  Tonnage: 

Tonnage  In: 

181,569 

222,052 

403,621 

-2% 

Tonnage  Out: 

92,469 

50,582 

143,051 

1% 

Total: 

274,038 

272,634 

546,672 

-1% 

42,940 

45,958 
5,Q05 


7% 


n    liiiuu 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MARKET 

•  The  six  New  England  states  have  a  population  of  12,480,000. 

•  The  region's  economv  is  dominated  by  high  technology,  education,  and  service 
industries. 

•  The  region  generates  approximately  two  million  tons  of  waterborne  import/ 
export  general  cargo  annually. 

•  At  53594  per  ton,  this  is  the  highest  value  cargo  in  the  nation. 

•  New  England  is  well  served  by  interstate  highways.  This  major  highway  svstem 
connects  the  Port  oi  Boston  with  its  region. 

•  New  England  shippers  save  more  than  $25  million  a  year  using  the  Port  o( 
Boston. 

•  New  England's  major  import/export  commodities  are  as  follows: 


IMPORTS 

Consumer  goods 

Crude,  raw  materials 

Food  ck  food  products 

Iron  <Sl  steel  products 

Machinery 

Forest  <Si  wood  products  • 

Chemicals 

Manufactured  goods 

Metal  manufactures 


EXPORTS 

Chemicals 

Metal  manufactures 

Forest  <St  paper  products 

Manufactured  goods 

Crude,  raw  materials 

Scrap 

Machinery 

Textile  ck  textile  products 

Food  <Sa.  (ood  products 

Leather  ck  hides 


•  New  England's  major  trading  partners  are: 


N.  Europe 

34  % 


Mediterranean 

1 2  % 


Australia/ 
Oceania 


Others 

3% 


i      The  New  England 
HTlOSSpCrC    market,  served  by 
che  Port  of  Boston,  consists  of 
six  states  with  a  combined 
"^N  population  of  nearly  13  million;  they 
S  are:  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  ihode  Island.  The  region  has  a 
prosperous  economy,  with  less  than 
4%  unemployment. 

The  New  England  states  gener- 
ate more  than  2  million  tons  of  wa- 
terborne  import/ export  general 
cargo  annually.  At  $3,594  per  ton, 
this  is  the  highest  value  cargo  in 
America  (twice  the  national 
average).  Selected  major  import  & 
export  commodities  from  the  New 
England  Region  are:  Agriculture, 
Chemicals,  Food  Products,  High 
Tech,  Leather,  Lumber,  Paper,  Pri- 
mary Metals,  and  Stone,  Clay  &. 
Glass  Products. 

General  cargo,  90%  of  which  is 
containerized,  is  shipped  through 
the  public  terminals  o>{  the  Port  of 
Boston,  owned  and  operated  by 
Massport,  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority.  In  1985,  some  1.1  million 
~">tons  of  general  cargo,  valued  at  $3.9 
-Million,  was  handled  in  the  port. 


The  New  England  market  is 
physically  compact.  An  excellent 
interstate  highway  system  makes  it 
possible  to  make  overnight  deliv- 
enes  from  Boston  to  any  point  in 
the  region.  New  England  shippers 
save  more  than  $25  million  each 
year  by  using  the  Port  of  Boston. 

General  cargo  worked  in  Bos- 
ton in  1985  included: 

Imports:  Automobiles,  Beer  <Sl 
Wine,  Fabrics  ck  Wools,  Fish  <Sl 
Meats,  Footwear,  Furniture,  Hard- 
ware, Inorganic  Chemicals,  Lumber, 


Paper  <St  paper  products,  Sporting 
equipment  and  Synthetic  resins 
and  plastics. 


Exports:  Abrasives,  Electronic 
equipment,  Fish,  Fruit,  Iron  <Sl  steel 
Leather,  Lumber,  Newsprint,  Office 
machinery,  Paper  and  paperboard, 
Photo  equipment  and  Synthetic 
resins. 

Looking  to  the  future,  six  com- 
modity groups  stand  out  as  large 
and  fast  growing: 

•sir  Aircraft  and  parts 
ix  Office  furniture 
it  Photographic  equipment 
it  Refrigeration  equipment 
it  Selected  chemicals 
it  Veneers  ck  plywood 
New  England's  major  trading 
partners  in  1985  are  Europe  36%, 
Japan  and  the  Ear  East  36%,  Med 
terranean  12%,  Australia/New 
Zealand  7%  and  all  others  9%. 


BOSTON 

IS  THE  PORT  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND. 


"Source    the  ^r»  England  C  mm 


,\ 


HARBORPARK  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
1984  -  1986 


TOTAL  DEVELOPMENT  COSTS 

HOUSING  UNITS 

Completed 

Approved/Under  Construction 

Affordable 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

Investment 

Complete 

Approved/Under  Construction 

Under  Review 


JOBS 


Construction 
Permanent  Jobs 

PUBLIC  ACCESS 

Harborwalk 

Completed 

Approved/Constructed 
Under  Review 

Parks 

Private 

Approved/Under  Construction 
Under  Review 

Public 

Approved/Under  Construction 
Under  Review 

Total 


$163,722,000 


225  Units 
422  Units 
30.9% 


$  4,700,000 
$  70,200,000 
$  20,500,000 


3,032 
5,771 


1.51  miles 
1.10  miles 
5.28  miles 


11.7  Acres 
17.0  Acres 


17 . 0  Acres 
74 . 0  Acres 

119.7  Acres 


-  2  - 


CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 

Seven  Citizen  Advisory  Committees  formed: 

Harborpark  Advisory  Committee 

Fan  Piers  I-IV  Civic  Advisory  Committee 

North  End/Waterfront  Neighborhood  Council 

Charlestown  Neighborhood  Council 

East  Boston  Piers  1-5  Project  Advisory  Committee 

East  Boston  Planning  and  Zoning  Advisory  Committee 

Port  Norfolk  Planning  and  Zoning  Advisory  Committee 

ZONING 

1.  IPOD  Adopted  -  Port  Norfolk 

2.  IPOD's  Under  Review 

East  Boston 
Harborpark 

3.  Zoning  Amendments 

Maritime  Economy  Reserve 
Waterfront  Access  Zone 
Waterfront  Height  Restrictions 

Public  Benefits 


Taxbase  Growth 
Linkage  Obligations 
Net  New  Taxes 
1985-1986 
1987-1990 


Total 


$ 

70,773,000 
23,242,000 

$ 

$ 

1,016,812 
8,270,655 

$ 

9,287,467 

SUMMARY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  TAXES 
PAID  121-A  TAXES 
IMMOBILIARE  NEW  ENGLAND 


YEAR      SIAIE  £ITX  IQ1AL 


1978 

-0- 

-0- 

1979 

-0- 

-0- 

1980 

-0- 

-0- 

1981 

-0- 

-0- 

1982 

$12,296. 

-0- 

1983 

$17,048. 

-0- 

1984 

$22,173. 

-0- 

1985 

$40,927. 

10 

$7,220 

-0- 
-0- 
-0- 

-0- 

$12,296. 

$17,048. 

$22,173. 

$48,147.10 


■yr  r^\    r 


HARBORWALK:  PUBLIC  ACCESS 
TO  BOSTON'S  WATERFRONT 


CHARL£STO\ 


$20.9  mUHon  toe*  cose 

S I  7  7  million  private 
S   3  2  million  puOlic 

3.96  mil*  Hartoorwaft 

2.26  mii«  completed 

0  57  miles  approved/ 

under  constaicoon 

1  1 3  miles  under  review 


NORTH  END/. 
DOWNTOWN 

$53.7  (trillion  coca!  cost 

$42  5  million  private 
$112  million  puOlic 

4.84  mile  Harborwaik 

1  71  miles  completed 
0  45  miles  approved/ 

under  construction 

2  68  miles  under  review 


1      u>&*  I 


US  COAJ  GUARD 
BASE- 
SI.  4  million  total  cost 

$  1  4  million  puOK 
0.21  mile  Harborwaik 

0  3 1  miles  completed 
0  08  miles  approved/ 

under  construction 
•  puOlic  access  on  SDeoai 

occasions  to  entire  USCG 

BaseiO  71  miiesi 


FAN  PIER/  PIER  k 

$1 6.3  million  total  cost 

$  1  6  3  million  private 
1 .47  mile  HarOorwalk 

l  4  7  miles  unce*"  review 


i  Har  oorv»aik 


•Jf*  Wxenriai  Landman  along  Ha<  ocrwaih 


INNER  HARBOR: 

Total  Projected  Harborwaik 

Construction  Costs 


arrvace 

PuOlic 


Value  of  Harborwaik  Public  Easements 


$92    million 

S76    million 
S  1  6    miihon 

SI 07  million 


Total  Harborwaik: 


compi«ea    <•  lOm.irs    19% 

JOOr^v/T'/noer  construe:  On      I    I  Q  miir.     11% 
jno^f  review      i;8m,«^    >)0*> 


Total  Harborwalk  Perimeter 


10.48  miles    100% 


CITY  O*  BOSTON. 
RAYMOND  L.  R.YNN.  MAYOR 

Boston  Reoev«4opm«TK  Aurj>onr 
Steph«f»  Coy»*.  Director 

Rooerr  J  Parreil  C-idirman 
Jos^on  j  waisn  VKe-Cftatrman 
Ome^  k  Piarirrv  Treasurer 
CijrenceJ  tone*  /«e  treasurer 

'.1k  - .)«•'  P  DorWan    Mpmyt 

Kane  SiTniman  Secretary 


~) 


MEETING  THE  NEED 
FOR  BOSTON'S  FUTURE 


HARBc-VAJL 


CHARLISTOWN  NAVY   YARD: 

•  S  28  million  project 

•  2.500  total  houevng  units 

•  750  affordaole  »ate  units 

•  completed  in   1990 


BRICKLAYER'S  *  LABORERS 
NON-PROFIT  HOUSING; 

•  S  3.7  million  protect 

•  30  total  mousing  units 

•  90  affordable  rata  units 

•  completed  m   1987 


"YoLN  WHARF: 


•  S  35  million  proiect 

•  58  total   housing  units 

•  comoieted  m   1989 


SAN   MARCO    CONDOMINIUMS 


•  525  -niilion   proiect 

•  '92  total   housing  units 

•  '50  affordaoie  rate  units 

•  comoieted  >n   1986 


ROWES   WHARF: 


•  $  '2  million  proiect 

•  '00   total   lousing   jnits 

•  ccmoieted  in   1937 


-* 


HARBOR  POINT: 


•  S  170  million  p'       r.t 

•  1.282  total  hot       )  i 

•  400  affordaoie  rate 

•  completed  m   1989 


PORT  NORFOLX 
CONDOMINIUMS: 


•  S  5.4  million  protect 

•  75   total   housing   units 

•  completed  m    1988 


FAN   PIER: 


•  J  38  million  protect 

•  1000  total   housing  units 

•  completed  m   1992 


PROJECT  APPROVED  * 
PROJECT  UNDER  REVIEW  • 


TOTAL  PROJECTED  RESIDENTIAL  INVESTMENT 
TOTAL  PROJECTED  RESIDENTIAL  UNITS 
TOTAL  PROJECTED   AFFOROABLE  RATE  UNITS 


-  S3S9.1    million 

-  5.297   unite 

-  1.390   unite 


city  Of  sorrow. 

WAYMONO  L.  JLYNN.  M 

Soiton  Dtdtvdopmint  Aulhont 
:t«pn«n  Coyf.  Olrvcior 
?00<rt  J   FjtfCM   ClMVIH4fl 

,jmt j  <   ftwerty.  'renuier 
CUrmceJ  -on«v  J*ce-T<e *\^ier 


AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  FOR  ALL 


•From  'ts  mceotion.  I  nave  considered  the  Harborpark  program  to  oe  a  vital  oart  of 
Boston's  housing  policy.  On  the  harbor  there  are  many  large  tracts  of    vacant  land 
Cn  other  areas  or  the  Waterfront  there  are  vacant  warehouses,  structures  dating  oacfc  to 
an  earlier  time.  Put  which  can  serve  the  future  as  new  nousing.     These  are  sites   //hich 
can  provide  housing  oocortunities  for  people  m  every  oart  of  the  city 

More  importantly,  we  must  make  sure  that  housing  Puilt  on  the  Harder  is  not  exclusi.e  . 
upper  income  housing.      With  the  reduction  of  Federal  housing  subsidies   we  'ace  a  stiff 
challenge  in  developing  affordaPle  housing.      But  developers,  such  as  the  immcoihare   3rc: 
are    maxing  sites  availaPle  and  with  the  resourcefulness  of  groups  such  as  the  Bnckia ,.--  z 
and  Laccrers  Non-Profit  Housing  Corp. .we  can  produce    housing  for  people  of  moderate 
income.    I  cite  this  example  because  it  shows  my  administration's  commitment  to  the 
production  of  affordable  housing  in  every  part  of  the  city.     On  Harborpark  Day.  we  launch 
one  housing  project.  Put  it's  a  concept  that  will    lead  to  many  more  units  of  housing 
along  the  harbor.' 

RAYMOND   L.  FLYNN,     MAYOR 


30  S  TON   MAi'OR    - AV 

^HARI  C5*7iVM    N~  .  • 
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E  VIEWING  RENOVATION  OF  BULDtNo 


WATER  TRANSPORTATION: 
THE  WAVE  OF  THE  FUTURE 


HAMMCMfAAX 


CHAJtLirrOWN  NAVY  YAMO  (f 

•  S  4  million  project 

•  300  feet  of  dock  space 

•  50.000  annual  noen 

•  completed  m  1991 


SCHlf AFFT  CINTMi 

•  S3  million  projea 

•  520  feet  of  dock  space 

•  20.000  annual  naen 

•  completed  m  1990 


CHAJtUSTOWN 

NAVY  YARD 
{pN»4|t 

•  S4  million  project 

•  300  feet  of  dock  space 

•  50.000  annual  nders 

•  completed  m  1989 


LONG  WHARFt 

•  S9  million  project 
i  3.240  feet  of  dock  space 

•  750.000  annual  nders 

•  completed  in  1989 


ROWU  WH  AJRFt 

•  S 18  million  projea 

•  650  feet  of  dock  space 

•  I  million  '  annual  riders 

•  completed  in  1987 


KINNIDY  UMAJVYl 

.  s  l  2  million  projea 

•  '80  feet  of  dock  space 

•  25.000  annual  nders 

•  completed  m  1988 


UNCOLM  WH  AMPt 

•  S6.5  million  projea 

•  550  feet  of  dock  soace 

•  100.000  annual  noers 

•  completed  m  1989 


locjan  AiRForn 

•  S2.5  million  projea 

•  120  feet  of  dock  spac? 

•  50.000  annual  nac 

•  completed  m  1985 


FAN  PWt/Pflft  4c 

•  S2.3  million  object 

•  1000  feet  of  dock  soac; 

•  300.000  annual  naers 

•  completed  m  1992 


HARBOR  ISLANDS 
JTAT1  PAAKi 

•  S35  million  proiea 

•  3. 500  feet  of  dock  soace 

•  600.000  annual  ncers 

•  comoieted  m  1990 


BOSTON  HARBOR  WATER  TRANSPORTATION  SITES 
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A  UNIQUE  TRANSPORTATION  EXPERIENCE 


I  can  easily  imagine  a  rime  wnen  Boston  Harbor  becomes  a  vital  parr  of  the 
city's  public  transportation  system  In  the  near  future  it  will  be  possible  for  a  family 
to  take  a  water  shuttle  from  Long  Wharf  to  Kennedy  Library  and  then  travel  back 
across  the  Harbor  to  visit  the  USS  Constitution  before  topping  off  their  day  with  a 
visit  to  the  Fan  Pier  and  a  walk  along  the  promenade  which  will  be  created  there. 

in  that  not  too  distant  future  water  transit  will  provide  the  people  of  Boston  with 
an  efficient  and  convenient  way  to  visit  recreational  areas,  historic  sites,  places 
where  people  can  come  together  to  enjoy  this  beautiful  and  historic  Harbor. 

Our  vision  of  a  water  transit  system  could  soon  become  a  reality.  We  are 
requiring  private  investors  building  on  the  Harbor  to  include  facilities  for  water 
transit  and  the  city  will  make  every  effort  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  these 
ambitious  plans.  A  city  surrounded  by  water  will  truly  fulfill  the  potential  of  its 
Harbor  once  this  new  transit  system  has  been  created. 
RAYMOND  L.  FLYNN,  MAYOR 


BOSTON  MAYOR  RAY  FLYNN  *  \'0  BOSTON  REDEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY  DIRECTOR 
STEPHEN  COYLE  EN  JOY  *  .VATER  Shuttle  CRUISE  OF  3CSTCN  HARBOR  *T LAST  YEARS 

HARBCRPARK  DAY 


IV.     Navy  Yard   Development 

Almost  $240  million  has  been  invested  in  op  is  committed  to  the  revitalized 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  the  largest  historic  rehabilitation  program  in  the 
United  States.      Below  is  a  synopsis  of  Navy  Yard  development  to  date. 

Charlestown  Navy  Yard 
1986 


Current  Projects 

27 

(Historic  Monument  Area  and 

New   Development  Area) 

Total    Investment  to  date: 

$238,988,000 

Gross  Square  Feet: 

3,081,600 

GSF 

Office: 

1,154,000 

GSF 

Retail: 

135,000 

GSF 

Residential: 

944,100 

GSF 

(890  units) 

Light  Industrial: 

48,000 

GSF 

Parking: 

775,100 

GSF 

(2,159  spaces) 

Marina  slips: 

427 

t 

Net  New  Taxes: 

$     4,390,200 

Lease  Payments: 

$     1,171,782/yr.    | 

dIus 

percentage  of  operating 

revenues  of  < 

:ommercial 

projects  and 

percentage  of 

sales   prices  < 

3f  residential 

condominiums 

Linkage/Community   Fund: 

$     3,813,700 

- 

Jobs 

Permanent 

4,531 

Construction 

3,502 

DEVELOPMENT  CALENDAR 

New   Development  Area 


Project 

■ 

1982 

1983 

1984 

. 

1985 

. 

1986 

1987 

Constitution   Quarters 

Garage 
(Building   40) 

I      I 

.. ,, 

I 
i 

i 
i 

!  I   I 

i      • 
i 

!            | 
I      |      i 

I    !    ' 

Constitution    Quarters                mam^ 
(Building    42)                                   | 

i 
i 

1 

1 

i 

,  i 

i 

t 

- 

l 

i          * 

i          .     i 

I 

The   Anchorage 

I 

i 

i 

!    i 

■               I 
i 

i       i 

! 

(Building    103) 

, 

i 

Independence  Quarters 

i 

I 
1 

I 

i 

I 

j 

i 
1 

i      | 

Q 

| 

(Building    197) 

I 

I 

_ 

! 

i    j    | 

Shipyard   Quarters 

(Shipways    I    &    II) 

| 

I 

Shipyard   Quarters 

_      1 

■—i — 

.         I 

1      ' 

^ 

Oo r  dy  c 

, 

/ 

! 
I 

I 

i 

i 

i 
i 
i 

BS 

Affordable    Housing 
(Parcel    4A  ) 

I 
i 
i 

Shipyard   Quarters   Marina 
Phase    I    (Pier   6)                          *■ 

1 

i 

l      1 
1      i 

I 
l    1    i 

i 
i 

t 

i  I  ! 

.  !    ; 

Constellation     Wharf 

(Pier    7) 

l    i 

Shipyard    Quarters    Manna 

H 

i 

! 

i    ' 

Phase    II    (Pier   8) 

,     , 

i 

| 

| 

1 

!     - 

i 

I 

) 


DEVELOPMENT  MAGNITUDE 
NEW  DEVELOPMENT  AREA 


Size 


to 

Project 

GSF 
(000s) 

Office 
(000s) 

Residential 
(000s) 

Parking 
(000s) 

Mar^j 
Sliofv" 

Constitution   Quarters 
Garage  (40) 

120.0 

—  — 

—  — 

120.0 

Constitution  Quarters   (42) 

300.0 

— 

300.0 

-- 

- 

Anchorage  (103) 

60.0 

— 

60.0 

-- 

Independence  Quarters   (197) 

200.0 

— 

155.0 

45.0* 

Shipyard  Quarters   (I   &   II) 

94.9 

12.0 

82.9 

— 

Shipyard  Quarters  Garage 

38.0 

—  — 

— 

38.0 

•  •    - 

Parcel   4A 
(Affordable  Housing) 

45.3 

— 

45.3 

• 

4.6** 

/- 

Shipyard  Quarters  Marina 
Phase   I    (Pier  6) 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

*£ 

Constellation  Wharf 
(Pier  7) 

185.0 

— 

185.0 

-- 

S 

Shipyard  Quarters  Marina 
Phase   II    (Pier  8) 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

2009 

TOTALS 

1,043.2 

12.0 

828.2 

207.6 

330  f| 

*     some   spaces   not  in   building 

**   spaces   not  in   building   and   not  in   gross   square   footage  calculations 


DEVELOPMENT  CALENDAR 

New  Development  Area 


Project 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Constitution   Quarters 

Garage 
(Building    40) 

! 

!  !  i 

"            •       •        n                               LU 

Constitution    Quarters                |HHA 

(Building    42)                                    1 

I 

i 

i 
i 

i 

I 
i 

I 

i 

i     i     • 

i 

i 

.^___ — .                                                         i 

1 
The   Anchorage 

I    i 

I 

i 

i      '      i 

! 

i 

m^S! 

(Building    103) 

i 

I        i       I 

independence  Quarters 

r— 

i 
i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

| 
i 

mmA 

lm 

(Building    197) 

i 

| 

I 

i 

Shipyard   Quarters 

(Shipways    1    &    II) 

i    ' 

Shipyard   Quarters 

! 

i 

I 

Garage 

i^B 

l 

I 

j 

^^ 

/ 

I 

i 

' 

Affordable   Housing 
(Parcel    4A  ) 

1 

l 

i 
i 

Shipyard   Quarters   Marina 
Phase    1    (Pier   6)                          ■■ 

I 

i 

i 

i 
I 
i                    , 

i 

.  !    :    i 

; 

Constellation   Wharf 

(Pier    7) 

i 

i 
Shipyard    Quarters    Manna 

I 

i     i 
i     i 

Phase    1  l    (Pier    8) 

! 

!    * 

i 

) 


DEVELOPMENT  MAGNITUDE 
NEW  DEVELOPMENT  AREA 


Project 


) 


Constitution  Quarters 
Garage  (40) 

Constitution   Quarters   (42) 

Anchorage  (103) 

Independence  Quarters   (197) 

Shipyard  Quarters   (I   &   II) 

Shipyard  Quarters  Garage 

Parcel  4A 
(Affordable  Housing) 

Shipyard  Quarters  Marina 
Phase   I    (Pier  6) 

Constellation  Wharf 
(Pier  7) 

Shipyard  Quarters  Marina 
Phase   II    (Pier  8) 

TOTALS 


45.3 


185.0 


1,043.2 


12.0 


Size 


GSF 

Office 

Residential 

(000s) 

(000s) 

(000s) 

120.0 

—  — 

300.0 

— 

300.0 

60.0 

-- 

60.0 

200.0 

— 

155.0 

94.9 

12.0 

82.9 

38.0 

-- 

-- 

45.3 


185.0 


828.2 


*     some  spaces   not  in   building 

**  spaces   not  in   building   and   not  in   gross   square   footage  calculations 


45. 05 


38.0 


4.6= 


207.6 


Parking  Mar-** 

(QQOs)  SlioyT? 


120.0 


v         V 


ECONOMIC  BENEFITS 

0*H  DEVELOPMENT  AREA 


Cost 

Revenues 

Jc 

)bs 

Project 

Total 
Development 
(000s) 

Net   New 

Taxes 

(000s) 

191 .4* 

Permanent 

1 

Construction 

Constitution    Quarters 
Garage    (40) 

$      2,000 

30 

Constitution   Quarters    (42) 

28,000 

* 

5 

454 

Anchorage   (103) 

6,900 

55.0 

1 

112 

Independence  Quarters   (197) 

25,000 

$     377.9 

3 

398 

Shipyard   Quarters   (1    &    II) 

8,000 

129.8 

45 

92 

Shipyard   Quarters   Garage 

1,200 

31.6 

1 

13 

Parcel   4A 
(Affordable   Housing) 

3,700 

45.8 

1 

43 

"  itf^rd    Quarters   Marina 
^P  1    (Pier  6) 

3,500 

43.9** 

3 

37 

Constellation   Wharf 
(Pier   7) 

19,000 

235.3 

1 

222 

Shipyard   Quarters   Marina 
3hase    II    (Pier   8) 

TOTALS 

4,000 

XX 

4 

42 

101,300 

1,110.7* 

65 

1,443 

For   Constitution    Quarters    Garage   and    Constitution    Quarters. 


For   Shipyard   Quarters   Marina    Phase    I    (Pier   6)    and    Shipyard    Quarters   Marina 
Phase    l  I    (Pier   8). 
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